210   BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER
Hence all values are submerged, all distinctions are levelled, all judgments are relative to the onlooker's point of view, and all "material transformations" (wu-hua, an important concept in Chuangtse) are part of the cycle of life. The frog in the well is proud of his little puddle, the River Spirit is proud of his little autumn flood, the summer insect who knows not winter discusses ice, the lake sparrow cannot understand why the giant roc has to fly five thousand miles, Peng Tsu is proud of his long life of eight hundred years, the screech owl is proud of the dead rat in its claws, and little men are proud of their power and success! Therefore it is said: "The perfect man ignores -self; the divine man ignores achievement; the true Sage ignores reputation." From such an understanding of the relativity of all standards and of the cycle of life, the basis for contention and the belief in force is destroyed. Man finds his final repose in Tao, or knowledge of this cycle. "The Great [Universe] gives me this form, this toil in manhood, this repose in old age, this rest in Death. Surely that which is such a kind arbiter of my life is the best arbiter of my death."*
Such a spiritual softening of man's thinking and wisdom must come about; the crudities of a mechanistic belief in material, rectilinear absolutes must be worn off and made to disappear; action must be judged in waves and ripples and emerging and submerging cycles, and to do this, a longer range must be taken, so that what appears to be a straight line may be seen to be a curve, and what appears a curved line may turn out to be the shortest route between two points. Nature herself is gentle and travels by waves, in the figure "S," circle inter-
* Ibid., p. 659. Emerson's essay on "Circles" is worth very careful study. His deductions about the rhythm of life and his difficulty in facing the practical outcome of "inaction" are very similar to Chuangtse's. He was the first American relativist.